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in extent, the transition from the normal to the hemorrhagic cortex being; 
quite sharp. The adjacent pia was hemorrhagic and contained numerous 
fatty granular cells and round cells. The affected cortex contained con¬ 
siderable black granular pigment. There was slight round cell infiltration 
about the small vessels of the peduncles. 

2. Hereditary Spastic Paraplegia. —Jones’ eight cases were of a single 
childship. Symptoms were the same in all the cases with slight variations. 
There were in each case spasticity of the lower limbs, talipes equino-varus 
and changes in the reflexes indicative of an organic affection in the 
pyramidal tracts. Paresis was slight. The inequality in degree of the 
cardinal signs was not proportional to the age of the patients. The arm 
jerks in all were increased. The jaw jerk was obtained only in the two 
worst cases. In no case were pseudo-bulbar symptoms present. All cases 
affected were boys, the ninth child of the family, a girl, escaping. No 
assignable cause was found. All cases showed first evidences when be¬ 
ginning to walk, between ages of one and two years. All the cases ran a 
similar progvessive course, never reaching total incapacity. No cases were 
found in the ancestry going back 150 years. 

3. Nerve Cells in Menial Diseases .—Two methods were employed; via., 
Bethe’s original and Lugaro's colloidal silver method. The former to 
show the achromatin arranged as fibrils streaming through the cell and 
indicating nerve-cell relationship and conduction; the latter to show the 
substance arranged as an interlacing meshwork in the cells and greater 
detail of structure. Ramon-y-Cajal’s No. 3 method and the pyridin methods 
of Donaggio were also tried. Brain tissue from healthy animals were 
used for comparative purposes. After a review of some theories of others 
of the intracellular fibrillary arrangement the pericellular network, anas¬ 
tomosis, development of cells, etc., the author gives his own investiga¬ 
tions on normal material from the ox. sheep, pig, and cat, and then states 
the pathological changes in the neurofibrillar elements of nerve-cells which 
he claims to have met with in thirty cases of insanity. The precentra! 
convolution was always examined, and in many cases parts of the medulla, 
cord and cerebellum also. Several interesting drawings accompany the 
description?. Space will not permit report of the changes found except 
to say that the achromatic structure of the cells as described is profoundly 
affected in mental diseases, and that the changes differ in degree rather 
than in kind in the various conditions. Six cases of general paresis, six 
of chronic brain atrophy, two of epileptic dementia, three of chronic 
mania, one of diabetes mellitus with melancholia, and the others of de¬ 
mentia, were studied. 

Chas. E. Atwood (New York). 

Miscellany 

Family Care of the Insane and Feeble-Minded. Alfred Petren (Hy- 
giea, 1905J. 

This is a paper which describes the author’s travels in Germany, 
undertaken for the purpose of determining the status of this subject 
in the latter country. As a purely personal narrative it loses some value 
from the fact that a number of German psychiatrists had already gone 
upon record on the subject of family care of mental maladies; so far 
at least as their personal experience is concerned. (Alt, Wahrendorff,. 
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Nawratski, Falkenberg and others.) The author appears to hare ru¬ 
tted chiefly such medical centres as had been already made the subject 
of public description of family care, etc.; so that his narrative seems 
designed to do no more than convey the testimony of an eye-witness 
to his colleagues in Sweden. 

The pamphlet as it stands is not adapted for reviewing. The Stylo 
is not only cursory, but there is a total absence of schematic arrange¬ 
ment, statistics, summaries, etc. It might be classed as a piece of 
medical feuilleton, or as an ordinary medical letter of a traveler—* 
so-called Reisebericht or Reise-brief, which is a common feature in 
all medical journalism. 

As for the subject-matter, it may be found in a more acceptable 
form in the original articles upon this subject, one of the latest and 
best being that of Alt: “Die familiare Verplegung der Kranksinnigen 
in Deutschland,’’ 1903. 

Degeneracy. P. C. Smith (Edinburgh Medical Journal. New Series, 
Vol. XXI, No. 2). 

The writer treats the subject as an entity, investigating the mode 
• of its transmission, and giving an account of its pathology, etiology, 
symptoms, complications, diagnosis, prophylaxis, and treatment. De¬ 
generacy he defines as a state of imperfect development, originating 
probably in malnutrition on the part of an ancestor, or of the indi¬ 
vidual during the period of growth, affecting many or all of the bodily 
systems and functions, and always involving a dissolution of heredity. 
The symptoms, he states, consists of defects, structural or functional, 
present at birth or shown during development. The psychical symp¬ 
toms he classifies into idiocy, imbecility, moral insanity, criminality 
(some forms), volitional insanity, sexual perversions, and "neuras¬ 
thenia minor” (neurotions). Anatomical stigmata, he thinks, are not 
-shown to so great an extent in infancy as later. In the slighter forms 
of degeneracy, the changes in the nervous and glandular systems are 
as yet unknown. There may be irritable weakness of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, defective metabolism, diminution of sexual power, hyperplasia 
or hypoplasia of muscles, bones, ligaments, blood vessels, skin or 
connective tissue, or one or more gross anatomical abnormalities; 
but the chemical and histological changes in the nervous and glandu¬ 
lar systems are unknown. Degeneracy is found among all civilized 
nations, in all ranks of society, and in both town and country. Its 
causes at any one epoch should be looked for in the conditions of a 
generation or two previously. As regards neurasthenia, the writer 
holds that where there is much neurasthenia there is a good deal of 
degeneracy. Degenerates, he says, are more liable than sound per¬ 
sons to attacks of indigestion, to rickets, infantile scurvy, catarrhs, 
infections and relapses in infective diseases, to local syncope, local 
asphyxia, and local gangrene, and to the various neuroses and psy¬ 
choses. They furnish also a disproportionally large number of cases 
•of arteriosclerosis, Bright’s disease, consumption, tabes, and perhaps heart 
disease. The great majority of the insane, he thinks, are degenerates. 
Tabes and may be other organic nervous diseases affect the neurotic by 
preference. 

In the diagnosis between insanity and degeneracy, from the medico- 
■ legal point of view, lawyers might admit a condition of "diminished 



